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The Sanitas Trap is made in various forms to suit 
WA varying positions of the fixture, outlet and waste- 
pipes. The Sanitas “ Right” and “Left-Hand” Traps (geeeeeame 
are the forms which will be found most convenient 
when the waste-pipe must be carried laterally to the right or left respectively. 
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HERE seems to be some prospect that the so-called Metro- 
politan Sewerage scheme, by which a large number of 
country villages several miles away from Boston are to be 

compelled by the public authority to build enormously costly 
trunk-sewers, for the purpose, as is alleged, of keeping their 
sewage from defiling the waters around Boston, may be passed this 
year. The trifling circumstances that the villages in question 
have never had any sewers or sewerage, and are never likely 
to have any, and that the imposition of the burden of construct- 
ing and maintaining a huge conduit for conveying what does 
not exist may very probably put some of them into bankruptcy, 
appear to sink into insignificance in the minds of the Massachu- 
setts legislators in comparison with the glory of being concerned 
in the building of thirty miles or so of brick conduit through 
meadows where wild ducks and sea-gulls wil] be the only wit- 
nesses of the operation, to drain away the “sewage” of towns, 
whose prosperous market-gardeners pay six dollars a cord for 
manure, while the cost of connecting the houses of those who 
will have to pay for the trunk-sewer with it by any kind of 
conduit would be nearly, if not quite, as much as the entire 
real-estate valuation of the towns in question, even supposing 
that there should then be any sewage to convey, and that the 
original proprietors of it were disposed to give up the advan- 
tage of using it on their own land. If there were anything to 
be gained by the scheme, even for Boston, it would be easier 
to speak of it with respect as an improvement which Boston 
might some time be disposed to, carry out at its own expense ; 
but as the inhabitants of the water-front of Boston, who are 
now so desirous of purging the air which they breathe from the 
scent of the sewerage of Newton, Arlington and Waltham, 
none of which have ever had any sewer or any sewerage, have 
for a hundred years discharged their own drains through the 
sea-wall in front of their dwellings, and still continue to do so, 
while the sediment from the kitchen-sinks of their ancestors, 
undredged and undisinfected, lies by the acre under their noses, 
exposed at every low tide, it would seem fitting, to say the 
least, to wait until there was something about the water-front 
of Boston capable of further defilement before subjecting the 
villages in the river-valley above to a ruinous expense in order 
to forestall the possible addition of a microscopic quantity of 
bacteria to the vast accumulation which the Boston people look 
out upon, without any attempt to remove it or check its in- 
crease. It is very likely that a few houses or factories on the 
upper banks. of the river surreptitiously discharge their offal 
into it; but a simple enactment, if there is not one already, 
forbidding the defilement of the stream, and leaving it to the 
persons concerned to find other ways of disposing of their 


imposing a fearful burden upon thousands of innocent people 
who never could, and never would, make any use of the great 


“trunk ” sewers, even if they were built. 
| material which they have secured for their State Boards 
of Health. The original Board, under Dr. Walcott, Dr. 
Bowditch, Dr. Derby, Dr. Folsom, Mr. Webster and others, 
made itself and the State which it served famous throughout 
the world by the thoroughness and originality of its work, and 
since it has emerged from its eclipse under the shadow of the 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, with which it was for’s time, 
through some administrative whim, connected, it seems to have 
entered upon a new career of usefulness. One of the most 
active of the new members, who has taken up his duties quite 
in the spirit of those who have preceded him, is Mr. Hiram F. 
Mills, perhaps the best authority on water-supply in the State, 
and one of the best in the world. According to the Hngineer- 
ing Record, Mr. Mills, since he assumed his duties as a member 
of the Board and chairman of its sub-committee on water- 
supply and drainage, has devoted himself to the work of serv- 
ing his fellow-citizens without compensation, to the serious 
prejudice of his private practice. Although he has been of 
late years engaged, perhaps principally, in advising as consult- 
ing engineer in matters of water-supply, he has, since his ap- 
pointment to the Board of Health, declined employment which 
would have brought him in several thousand dollars a year, on 
the ground that his public duties would not allow him time 
enough to attend to it. Fortunately, Mr. Mills is, as we under- 
stand, comparatively a rich man; but it is not always rich men 
who are most eager to work for other people for nothing, and 
Massachusetts is to be congratulated on being able to command 
such devotion from such citizens. 





HE governors of Massachusetts have been fortunate in the 





HE court-martial which tried Major Lydecker for alleged 
neglect of duty in relation to the new Washington aque- 
duct, of which he was superintending engineer, has sen- 

tenced him to a fine of one hundred dollars a month for nine 

months, with a reprimand for his inefficiency. One would 
think that this was a sufficiently severe sentence for a man 
whose intentions were perfectly honest, and who, on being de- 
tailed to do work for which he had never had any training, 
simply failed to discover all the thieves who were at work 
around him, but the newspapers denounce it as too light, and 
insinuate that it would have been much heavier if Major Ly- 
decker had not been so popular in Washington society. They 
call attention to the fact that the tunnel, which cost about two 
million dollars, is so badly and fraudulently built that it is of no 
use whatever, and the money has been simply thrown away ; 
and then, by a sort of logic which is very popular among dis- 
honest contractors and bad mechanics, inquire why Major Ly- 
decker is not made to suffer more heavily for the ‘ bad and 
fraudulent work” done by some one else, who is left by the 
persous defrauded in undisturbed possession of his fraudulent 
gains, while Major Lydecker is mulcted of a large part of his 
narrow salary, as a warning to others who may happen to fall 
into danger of being entrusted with public service in relation to 


building operations. 
6 
H account of the recent great fire in New York, which is 
given in Fire and Water. During the progress of the 
fire, a slaughter-house near the river was threatened by the 
flames, and some men went on the roof to pour water on the 
tar composition of which it was made, in order to prevent it 
from being kindled by the sparks which kept falling on it. 
While they were thus engaged, one of them was struck by the 
idea that if the surplus water, which was running off into the 
gutters, could be saved, it might be made to afford still further 
protection from the impending disaster. He therefore, with 
some of his companions, punched holes through the bottom of 
the gutters, so as to let the water run through. By this means 
a sheet of water found its way down the walls and over the 





NEW and valuable suggestion is to be found in the 


exposed window frames and sashes, protecting them very effi- 
ciently against the scorching heat from the buildings burning 





refuse, would, it seems to us, answer every purpose, without 


in the neighborhood. 
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SINGULAR accident took place the other day at Provi- 
A dence, where an elevator, which had been allowed to drop 
through a shaft fitted with the Ellithorpe air-cushion at 
the bottom, forced its way through the air-cushion with such 
violence that the three men who were in the car were thrown 
down, receiving such injuries that one of them died at the 
hospital the same night, and the others, although not fatally 
hurt, received severe injuries. The elevator was made by 
Messrs. L. S. Graves & Son, of Rochester, and the air-cushion 
was built by the same firm under a license from the owners of 
the Ellithorpe patent. The car and the air-cushion had already 
been tested, once by dropping the car alone, and a second time 
by dropping it with six hundred pounds of iron in it, and in 
neither cases was any injury done to the car or the air-cushion, 
or even to a basket of eggs, which was placed beside the iron 
in the second experiment. For the third test, the car was 
dropped with two of the representatives of the builders in it, 
together with an enterprising newspaper reporter. Whether 
the air-cushion gave way under the shock, as was the case in a 
similar test made in Boston some years ago, or whether an un- 
explained leakage of air through the counterbalance ways, or 
some other orifice, may have diminished the elasticity of the 
cushion, is uncertain, but the concussion of the fall was so 
great that all the men received serious spinal injury, and in the 
case of the heaviest of them, who happened, moreover, to be 
sitting on the floor of the car, the injury was fatal. 





R. STANFORD WHITE, whose cleverness in such 

matters is well-known in the profession, designed a 

temporary triumphal arch for the celebration of the 
Washington Centennial in New York. The arch, views of 
which are probably familiar to our readers in the illustrated 
papers, proved so pleasing to the spectators that it has been 
seriously proposed, on the suggestion of the Centennial Com- 
mittee, to reproduce the arch in permanent materials at the 
Washington Square end of Fifth Avenue, as a memorial both 
of Washington and of the celebration. As the cost of the 
undertaking will be between sixty and eighty thousand dollars, 
there is some doubt whether the money can be raised for it in 
New York, which is not famous for the enthusiasm with which 
schemes for monuments are taken up; but it is not impossible 
that the advantages presented by the site for such a structure 
may tempt the rich inhabitants of the neighborhood to sub- 
scribe liberally enough to carry the plan through. 





* great French copper speculation which will interest a good 
many owners of shares in copper mines on this side of the 
ocean. Although the writer of the article thinks that 
the copper syndicate is still strong, and is in condition to make 
at least an honorable retreat, he considers that it committed a 
fatal error in allowing the accumulation on its hands of a stock 
of copper, so large that prices must inevitably be lowered in 
order to get rid of the burden of carrying it. At the time of 
the organization of the syndicate, the annual production 
of copper was about two hundred thousand tons, and the low 
range of prices had had the effect of diminishing production, 
and increasing consumption; copper, as we know, at that time 
replacing iron for many purposes where iron had previously 
been used. On the appropriation of the product of most of 
the mines by the syndicate and the doubling of the price, a 
change took place. While consumption fell in 1888 nearly 
eight per cent below the former average of two hundred 
thousand tons, the production rose to two hundred and fifty 
thousand, having a surplus of sixty-five thousand tons, which 
the syndicate was obliged to buy and pay for, in order to main- 
tain its prices. If the syndicate had been satisfied with 
moderate profits, watching the market so as not to check con- 
sumption, and had, by the same means, made it for the interest 
of the mines to restrict production, the affair might have gone 
on prosperously, the supply and demand being kept equal, and 
the accumulation of a surplus avoided, but the moment for this 
has passed, and nothing can be done until the surplus stock, 
which now amounts to about one hundred and thirty thousand 
tons, has been sacrificed to meet the demands of the bankers 


who have lent money upon it as security. 
MM. a letter about the preservation of marble statues exposed 
to the weather, which is very curious. The announce- 


ment was made in the official papers that an appropriation had 


ge Revue Industrielle has an article on the collapse of the 





BONNAFE has recently written to the Journal des Arts 


been made for the purpose of cleaning the statues in the 
garden of the Tuileries and at the Luxembourg, which had not 
“been cleaned for several years, and M. Bonnafé calls attention 
to the fact that the ancients not only did not have to scrape 
their statues to keep them looking well, but that they had the 
art of covering them with a waterproof coating of wax and oil, 
which gave transparency, and a kind of polish, to the marble, 
while it prevented dust and the spores of lichens from attach- 
ing themselves to the stone. According to Vitruvius, the 
coating was made by melting together white wax and oil, and 
putting it on while hot, with a brush. This application was 
followed by one of tallow, and the whole was then rubbed with 
soft cloths. Vitruvius speaks of this treatment as being useful 
for making walls impervious to moisture, and recommends, 
where it is applied for this purpose, that the wall should be 
heated with charcoal stoves, as is now done in applying various 
waterproofing preparations. In modern times the process has 
been occasionally revived. In 1803, when the fountain in the 
Rue de Grenelle was cleaned, Quatremére de Quincy, with the 
two official architects, resolved to apply the antique process as 
an experiment. After cleaning, the marble of the fountain was 
warmed by means of charcoal stoves or braziers, and covered 
with a coat of virgin wax, mixed with poppy oil. After this 
had soaked well into the marble, more wax was put on cold, 
and the whole rubbed with soft linen cloths. The result was 
then considered very satisfactory. The marble was not in- 
jured in the least by the heating, and the smooth wax coating 
was impervious to water, and afforded little lodgment to dust. 


MONG the reminiscences of old Paris, which M. De 

Cleuziou publishes in La Semaine des Constructeurs, 

appears a story about the first Napoleon which we hope 
may be new to some of our readers. In speaking of the 
ancient College de Cluny, which existed until within a few 
years in the neighborhood of the Sorbonne, M. De Cleuziou 
remarks that the painter David had a studio for many years in 
the little church attached to the building, and it was here that 
Napoleon came to see the picture which, at the height of his 
fame, he had ordered from the fashionable artist. David had 
been for a long time at work on the painting, when the 
Emperor cume, one day, to see if his picture was done, and to 
have a look at it before it was exhibited to the public. As he 
dashed up, surrounded by his brilliant escort of generals and 
marshals, and entered the old church in which the painter 
worked, the curiosity of the neighbors knew no bounds, and 
they took advantage of every opportunity to see what was 
going on behind the blank chapel walls. The picture was an 
immense affair, in the most correct style of high art, represent- 
ing the consecration of the Emperor; and David had applied 
to it the canons of the most scientific composition, filling the fore- 
ground with the Empress and her ladies, whose flowing robes 
filled the unoccupied corners, and lent variety and grace, to 
the scene. Considered in itself, it would have been, and still 
is, considered a fine picture, but its method of treatment did 
not at all suit Napoleon, who had no relish for figuring in the 
background anywhere, and least of all behind a lot of women. 
As the conqueror of the Pyramids entered the studio, he was 
almost paralyzed at seeing that his own portrait was less con- 
spicuous in the picture than that of the Empress, or even than 
those of some of the ladies-in-waiting. He paced up and down 
the room for about a quarter of an hour seeking in vain for words 
to give expression to his feelings. At last, suppressing his 
rage, he said, “1 thank you, Monsieur David, for having 
represented me as a true knight.” The generals and marshals, 
who had no idea what he meant, smiled somewhat faintly. 
“ Yes,” continued the conqueror, “ Deference to the ladies; we 
must always show deference to the ladies.” Then, turning to 
the painter, with a world of suppressed rage and scorn in his 
voice, he said, “ But what is the Pope doing there?” 
“‘ Nothing, Sire,” said David. ‘“ And did you suppose that I 
had him come from Rome to do nothing?” demanded Napoleon. 
“ He might be represented as giving a benediction,” ventured 
the artist. “It is well; let him be shown giving a benedic- 
tion,” replied the Emperor, and with a curt “ Good morning,” 
he departed. The picture was completed, but a new one was 
ordered from the painter, on the subject of the “ Distribution 
of the Eagles.” In the representation of this scene there 
would be sure to be no ladies to eclipse the Emperor, and 
David did not need a second hint as to the way in which Bona- 
parte liked to have the composition arranged in pictures in 








which he figured. 








May 18, 1889.] 





BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.'— XXVI. 


DOOR—KNOBS. 


IGURE 379 is a 
form of attach- 
ment designed 
for wooden knobs. 
The shank is split 
lengthwise and the 
ends of the two 
= pieces cut away from 
each other on a bevel, 

Fig. 379. Wooden Door-knob Attachment. J. B. . 
Johnston. with wedges or lugs 
on the outside, the 
bevels being so cut that when the surfaces are brought together 
the lugs can enter a hole in the wooden knob the same 
diameter as the main portion of shank. By then bringing the 
opposite ends of the shank together, the lugs are forced side- 
wise into the wood so strongly that they cannot be drawn out 
except by breaking the parts. A light thimble fits over the 
shank and ~y~-y 





into the | ® \ f\\ 
rose, secur- | [ \i\ 
ing the | TIE 


TET) 
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whole. \ 

Figure 1 | | “S| 
380 is a || v//4 
form of | ee Ww 
knob se  — 
cured by a 
screw entering the head of the spindle, at the same time 
wedging it to any adjustment by reason of the screw being 
slightly larger than the hole in the spindle. 

All the foregoing knobs are constructed with spindle ex- 
tended through the door and continuous from knob to knob. 
Some locks are so devised that the spindle is done away with, 





Fig. 0. Hollenbeck’s Expanding Spindle Door-knob. 


f\. each knob acting independently of the 

/ A \ other by means of shoulders or extensions 

| eee on the shank. Figure 581 illustrates the 

{ YY form of knob which is used with all of 
a 7 \ form of ot 4 1a 

(( ( “A if the “ Niles” locks. The end of each 

aa | | shank is provided with a shoulder of about 

i aN \ the same shape as the ordinary lock follow, 

NX _f acting directly against the latch-lever. 

; —_ The shanks rotate freely in the escut- 

cheons. ‘To apply the knob, the shank is 

fa passed through the escutcheon plate and 

the shoulder or follow inserted in the lock, 

=“ 6/ the latch-lever being pressed back with a 

WY flat blade or a screw-driver until the follow 

Fig. 381. Niles Patent C20 be snapped into position, which is 


Knob. Chicago Hard- easily accomplished by inserting the shank 
at an angle. The knob is then brought 
around square with the face of the door and the escutcheon 
plate screwed in position, holding the knob so it can be re- 
moved only by moving the plate. The chief advantage of this 
arrangement is that there can be no rattling in the lock. The 
latch operates the moment the knob is turned, be it ever so 
little; nor are there any screws to work loose. 

The Gilbert Lock Company manufactures a knob es- 
pecially designed for their locks,” the construction of which 
is illustrated by Figure 582. In this, as in the preceding ex- 
ample, there is no spindle. The knob-shank is secured to the 
escutcheon, which is boxed out sufficiently to allow play for a 
lugged plate, turning with the shank and acting against a lever. 
The latter is hinged at the top and fitted with an arm at the 
bottom which works in a slot through the lock, drawing back 
the latch by a direct, lateral action. The escutcheon is secured 
by long screws above and below the lock. There are some 
excellent points about this device. There is no spindle to 
work loose and rattle, no serews in the shank to drop out, and 
no adjustment of washers or screws, as the knob has a _ perfect 
adjustment to any thickness of door without binding. An im- 
provement might be made by so extending the lugs on the 
spindle plate that when the latch is out, both lugs will bear 
against the operating lever, in order that the latch may move 
at once, no matter in which direction the knob be turned. 
This form can, of course, be used only with “ Gilbert ” locks. 

In regard to appearance, and the materials used, knobs of 


1 Continued from page 220, No, 698. 
2See Figure 313 in a previous issue for an illustration of the “ Gilbert ”’ locks. 
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the following materials are found in the market. In wood, 
they are made of mahogany, cherry, oak, ash, apple, maple and 
ebony. Glass knobs are cut, pressed, silvered or of black 
glass) What are known as mineral 
knobs are made of earthenware, porce- 
lain or lava and can be had either 
black, white or grey in color. The 
metals used for knobs are brass, bronze, 
silver, nickel and iron. Compositions 
of celluloid, hemacite, ete., are also 
used. The shanks in all cases are 
made of either bronze or iron, the 
latter only in the cheapest work. 

Wooden knobs are generally fin- 
ished in natural colors, and can be 
obtained with wooden roses to match. € 
They are very good, strong, and ser- 
viceable, and are excellent for inte- 
rior use. 











| 

} 
Glass knobs are somewhat out of | 
style just at present, but are still made | 
| 

} 

‘ 





| 

| 

| 
in a great variety of forms, both cut | 
and pressed, and are really very hand- 
some in appearance. The silvered- LO} 
glass knobs are rather cheap looking, sa inimical ie 
though the cost is somewhat higher. "2-382. Gilbert's Lock and 
Figure 383 shows a few of the great 
variety of knobs made in glass. 

Black glass, and what is known as mineral, and white porce- 
lain are all used a great deal for common purposes. They are 
cheap, clean, and as generally constructed are quite strong. 
Lava knobs are used but little. 

The greatest variety of designs is found in metal knobs. 
These are made in all shapes and in all colors. Some of the 
special shapes will be considered subsequently under the head 
of styles and design. Some of the styles of iron knobs recently 
put on the market by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and 
finished by the Bower-Barff process are very serviceable and 
pleasing. Hopkins & Dickinson have a very dark rich bronze 
almost as black as gun-metal which they use for some of their 
hardware. Of late years oxidized silver has come in as a great 
favorite for knobs and knob-plates, and is now worked up in : 














Fig. 383. Forms of Glass Knobs, 


great variety of designs and in several different colors. The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., has a grade of oxidized silver which 
almost matches the*dark bronze of Hopkins & Dickinson. 
Metal knobs are made either oval, spherical or in a flattened 
sphere, egg-shaped and indeed in an almost infinite variety of 
shapes and designs. In the nicest grades of work, the knobs 
are always made toorder. In some of the very choicest work, 
knobs are gold-plated. This increases the cost a great deal, 
to an extent, indeed, which renders it beyond the need of the 
ordinary market; but the advantage is not so much in 
the looks, for a gold-plate has exactly the same color as some 





shades of bronze, but gold-plate is absolutely untarnishable, 
and will not change its color, whereas all the finishes of bronze, 
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silver, brass or nickel, are more or less liable to change. The Bell-pulls are usually similar in appearance to door-knobs, 
various finishes for metal knobs have been previously con- and in order-work are made exac tly the same, and to match. 
sidered in the introduction. The internal construction of the spindle however is a little 


The knobs of the Boston Knob Co., are made of composition, 
presumably celluloid, or at least of that nature. Celluloid 
plates are bent over a strong metal frame, and held in position 
by a brass rim which is shrank on to cover the joints between 


different. Figure 
389 shows the 
commonest form, 
2 —}———, the rose being pro- 
the two plates. They form a very neat pretty knob, Figure <=, SSS vided with a long 
384. The celluloid is made in a variety of colors, including hub fitting over 
several shades of blue, garnet, black, malachite, green, drab, the spindle, and 














ris r 2 Set , screwing into the 
- slate , yellow, brown and Fig. 389. Common Belt-puli. x 
— ~ white. In many cases the frame of the door. 
‘ ~~“ varied colors will be an at- | Figure 390 is a form of lever bell-pull suitable for out-door 
f W/ SD Bra — work. The same form is sometimes used for bells in the in- 
Li ; A TA™ terior of the house, although Figure 
K e gw * | 391 is a better and more common 
\ \ / . aN o @ | form. 
\. | _— " 1} Door-knockers are made in a great 
4 ¥ }: 1| variety of shapes. A few of these will 
, e <= = . . . 
\ ; J be considered later on in connection 
\ q 0 with the designs. A single example, 
a — NZ Figure 592, will 
a . na 
be sufficient to 
Fig. 384. Celluloid Door-knob. Bosto Fig. 385 Hemacite Knob. 
Knob Co. 
traction. One would imagine this form of knob made in white 
with a simple band of brass around the edge might be used 
very nicely in connection with rooms that are furnished in the 





prevailing Old Colonial white-and-gold style. 

Hemacite is a composition which as nearly as can be dis- 
covered, consists of blood, glue and sawdust. This is pressed 
in moulds and finished in several different shades, either jet 
black or a deep rich brown. Figure 385 shows the common- 
est form adopted for hemacite knobs. They are usually made | 
with face-plates of brass or bronze, inserted in the fyont of the } 
knob and the edges of the knob are milled. This composition 0} 
is most excellent for interior use. It will wear indefinitely | ‘ 
and is exceedingly strong and tough; but is not altogether Fig. 390. Lever Bell- Fic. 391. Parlor Bell-lever. 
suitable for exterior use as it is said to be affected by the | pull. Russell & Erwin 
weather. 

Besides the ordinary double knobs it is often desirable to 
have a lever on one side of the door and a knob on the other. 
Figure 386 shows a typical knob and T-handle. There is, of 
course, an infinite variety of styles of this sort, some of which 

will be considered later on. 
Figure 587 illustrates a so- 
called ship-handle, consisting , 
5 of a plain knob at one end of Fig. 














illustrate a typical door-knocker in this connection. 

The following table gives the average retail prices of the 
principal styles of door-knobs. The prices are for a dozen 
pairs of medium-sized (2} inch) knobs, complete, with roses 
and screws to match. 

TABLE OF DOOR-KNOBS. 


Shank 
and Rose. 


\W fg \ the spindle and a ring-handle . 
\\ ) pu 7 d = S ; 367 Knob with concealed Bronze 
Ny . "Sa at the other. The form shown — eae . Porcelain....| Plated.... Russell & Erwin. $5.75 
. ~« 9 369 | Serewless Knob and 
7 


a Escutcheon combined Bronze .... |Bronze...|P. & F. Corbin. 12.50 
ame r™~ 372 | Morris Patent Door- 
f~ 
A { 


Description. Knob. Manufacturer. Price. 





\ f. initbndeinees “ Ireland Mfg. Co. 15.00 
| ir a m\ 373 | Serewless Knob- 
7 aS | 4) shank . ” " Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.| 18.00 
‘ . f 378 | Phipps ‘Patent Door- 
SSS, \ / knob .... Wood ‘ - Milford Door-Knob Co.) 12.00 
j \ 379 | Door- knob, e xpand- 


De Y \ X \ / % \ ps ing Spindle vvceseesees " = J. B. Johnston. 7.00 
WY v) \ 381 | Niles Door-knob. .... Bronze..... bea Chicago Hardware Co. | 30.00 


382 | Gilbert Door-k nob 


ne \ and Escutcheon. va - Gilbert Lock Co, 40.00 
J Y \ 384 | Boston Door- knob. ..|Celluloid .. = Boston Knob Co. 10.00 
5 as > ae se oe, ’ , Brass and ,,. . . 
us \ : 385 Hemacite Door-knob Hemacite... Hemacite|Dibble Mfg. Co. 6.00 
— 386 | Knob and T-handle.. Bronze..... Bronze... Ireland Mfg. Co. 16,00 
387 | Ship Handles coe ED cccsees Brass ....|J. B. Shannon & Sons.) 16.80 
86. Knob and | Ha and Fig. 38 Ship Handle B. Shar 390 | Lever Bell-pulls..... Bronze..... Bronze ..|Russell & Erwin. 27.00 
M Co non & 5 . 391 Parlor Bell-levers... aes = - 27.00 
» » : ; 392 ee Knocker — 
by Figure 388 is termed a crank-handle, being intended for each. = “* — 3.00 
* pass ° . — Commor styl Door- Pressed 
French windows and narrow style doors. The inner knob is Common cheek eo —_ 10.00 
— do. Cut Glass.. x - 18.00 
rm, —— do. Porcelain....|Iron.. ... 1.00 
| \ — do. Cherry .....|Bronze. .. — 7.50 
r 2 . Iron , 
; = do Bronzed. .|{Tn.. - — 4.00 
] — én Iron Bower-| ,, 
' ~ 5 - Barffed .. = 6.00 
i Y . 
d\ \j a do Plain a , 
j i ; . sronze... ronze... —— 8.00 
} : | Figured ‘“ . 
Tal , =r do. Bronze ... - a 
a . 2 
} be nn . ‘ 7 
| ‘ HS There remains but a single door-knob to be considered. 
Some ingenious person who had been troubled by tramps, or 
‘| who ims agined that everybody else was, devised a burglar door- 
. dale } = knob. This consists simply of a knob on the inside of the 
Fig. 38 Crank Hand Nimick & Brittan. " 


door, which at the same time is a bell, the mechanism of which 
kept away from the jamb so that in opening the door the hand | years of use will not disarrange. It costs but little more than 
will not be caught. The common forms of pulls or handles | a common knob and can be applied by any person, the least 
employed for sliding-doors have been previously discussed. turn of the outside , " 





knob causing the alarm to be rung on the 
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inside so that immediate warning is given of even an attempt 
to enter. The knob is so constructed that upon being turned 
from the inside it gives no alarm. It is known as the Burglar 
Door-knob and Window-alarm, and is manufactured by Wm. C. 
C. Matthews & Co. 

ESCUTCHEONS. 

The term escutcheon is used to designate the peculiar lock- 
ing mechanism of a cylinder-lock, as has been explained in the 
previous chapter. It is also applied to the finish, of metal or 
other material, about the key-hole of a lock. Escutcheons are 
made both with and without drop or covering pieces. For in- 
side work the drop had better be omitted, though for front 
doors both the latch and the lock key-hole should be protected. 
The common forms of escutcheons are too well-known to 
require any illustration. 

The following table gives the average retail prices. 

TABLE OF KEY-HOLE ESCUTCHEONS. 


Material Price per dozen pairs Price per dozen pairs 
a with drop and screws. | without drop, with screws. 


eS $ .50 $.25 
Poreelaim 2.0 0260 ccteces ses 15 35 
WD ab de-b0<cesncveenapcase 85 65 
ND sso ccs see aceseseneyan 1.50 60 
Bronze — plain............ 1.50 60 

. figured......00.. 1.00 42 





[To be continued.] 





















Lal 
Bis 
FINE BANKING—ROOM. — STONE 
CARVING. — ROCK—FACE WORK. — MR. 
WINDRIM’S APPOINTMENT. — OLD 
HOMES NOT MARVELS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


q HEN a work is conducted as 
magnificently as possible, its cost 
is admired; when well built, the 

skill of the workman is praised; when 

beautifully, the merit belongs to the architect, on account of the pro- 
portion and symmetry which enter into the design.” Whether in 
mentioning cost first in his list of the admirable qualities of a build- 
ing, and beauty last, Vitruvius meant to put them in the order of 
their relative importance is more than doubtful, but his arrangement 
is very suggestive of the sentiment of the Philadelphia public of to- 
day. Certainly there never was a time in the history of the city 
when so much money was being poured out that each company’s 
building might have a showier facade than its neighbor. The “ pro- 
portion and symmetry” of which the earnest old Roman speaks are 
quite lacking as a rule, but excepting the use of galvanized-iron 

(neatly sanded) in some of them, the new fronts are being “con- 

ducted as magnificently as possible.” A large part of the 

magnificence is apt to consist-in a lavish use of rock-face work of 
varying degrees of boldness. There would seem to be no valid 

reason for the sudden outbreak of this style of wall except possibly a 

vague hope of the architect’s that its glaring inappropriateness might 

startle the beholder inte overlooking the childishness of the design. 

The success of this plan, however, may be doubted, for in spite of 

their jagged projections narrow piers of stone with broad window- 

openings do not give the restful effect of — say the foundation of a 

medizval fortress — nor do the every-day red brick party-walls that 

come confidingly up to the very edge of these frowning heaps of per- 
pendicular rock tend to help the illusion. The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, in the building it is 

now putting up on Chestnut Street, opposite the State-house, has a 

front that in spite of the rather questionable taste of its design, 

shows an admirable way of getting over the rock-face-and-party-wall 
difficulty. It is crowned by a gable that rises from two huge steps. 

The risers as it were, of these steps are of course, interior walls be- 

low the roof and where they show above it have a surface of the same 

rock-face asthe front. Of course the walls do not run back far from 
the building line before they are quite hidden from the street, and 
as a matter-of-fact the front part of the building — five-stories of 
small rooms — has but little depth. Just behind it comes the huge 
banking-room — with the exception of the Brussels Bank, the largest 
in the world. The room is as yet quite unfinished but if its interior 
treatment is as pleasing as its general proportions it will be an un- 
qualified success, so that the Company’s clients, when once inside 
will be made to forget the outer shell, with its amateurish arrange- 














ment of columns and piers and its stupid carving. And that reminds 
me that it is curious how little attention people pay to carving : 
years ago it is safe to say that all the stone-carving done on Phila- 
delphia fronts was utterly bad — stupid, spiritless, without feeling, 
and now that we have good carvers among us—as good in certain 
lines as can be found in New York or Boston — we persist in using 
the old so-much-a-yard style without its occurring to architects, 
apparently, that in many cases a plain surface would be better. It 
is curious, I say, that men who see every day as they walk down 
Chestnut Street such good work as is on the City Trust Building 
should continue to give orders for great quantities of an inferior 
kind. Still, so it is, and after all the great fault is with the archi- 
tects, for the man who is building “as magnificently as possible” is 
perfectly willing to pay for the best and only wants to have it 
pointed out to him. Having once begun to speak of rock-face work, 
it would be manifestly unjust not to mention the most astonishing 
example of that style in Philadelphia —the still unfinished building 
at Fourth and Walnut Streets for the American Life Insurance 
Company. It is hopeless as well as quite unprofitable to criticise 
this abnormal structure with its beetling tower poised on a crooked 
column and its gigantic, meaningless stone mask gazing vacantly 
across the street but it is only right to call attention to the ingenious 
idea of the architect in making the window-grilles, although broad 
enough to interfere seriously with the light, of such unusual thinness 
as to increase the massive look of the building by contrast and at 
the same time to assure the public that its terrifying aspect is only a 
joke. Another of the new rock-face buildings — but much milder 
than the last —is the Union Trust Company’s, on Chestnut Street, 
where it ig to be regretted that the rough stone has not entire mo- 
nopoly of the front, for wherever carvings and mouldings occur, 
whether in stone or galvanized-iron, they only accentuate the design, 
and the design is probably as flashy and as vulgar as anything that 
has yet been foisted upon the Philadelphia public. 

In the appointment of Mr. James H. Windrim, architect to the 
Treasury, there is real cause for congratulation for the country in 
general and for the cities for which new Government buildings are 
to be designed, in particular. And it is very fortunate that Mr. 
Windrim, with a great deal of work in his office, should have con- 
sented to take the post. It would be superfluous to point out the 
immense amount of good that may be done by having a thoroughly 
competent man in this most exacting position; the Supervising 
Architect, in fact, has so much of the business part of architecture to 
go through with, that Mr. Windrim said the other day, half despair- 
ingly, that he did not see how he could do any designing, as his first 
few weeks in Washington had been entirely spent in signing his 
name ! 

In Scribner's Magazine for May, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has a 
most thoughtful article in which he deplores the lack of old homes in 
America. There is much sad truth in what he says, but it must be 
that he does not know Pennsylvania, or even Philadelphia whose 
conservatism (although a by-word and a reproach among the more 
restless cities) surely has its advantages. “The American is a 
marvel” says Mr. Norton “ who lives as an old man in the house in 
which he was born, who inherits and transmits hereditary acres . . 
and who closes his eyes at the end of life on the same landscape 
which they beheld when they first opened.” If we are to take this 
literally, marvels make a very large part of the population, of Penn- 
sylvania numerically and a still larger part if we count for anything 
their importance in the community. In order to give some idea of 
the immense difference between Philadelphia and other cities, we 
must quote again: “In Boston and New York, for example, scarcely 
a house remains that was a home at the beginning of the century, 
and of the few of this sort that may still exist very few, if any, are 
occupied by persons of the same social position, and hardly a single 
one by persons of the same family that dwelt in it fifty years ago.” 
It must be acknowledged that this would apply in a modified form to 
the heart of Philadelphia for the crowding business blocks are giving 
the old private houses near the Delaware a hard struggle for existence, 
but on going some distance from the centre while keeping within the 
limits of the city we find dozens of old houses built before the Revolu- 
tion (and some few that date from the seventeenth century) where 
none but descendants of the original owners have ever lived and 
where the family-name is as much a part of the house as the mortar 
between its stones. 

Mr. Norton acknowledges that in the country it is easier to find a 
man living in the house that his father has built than it is in the city. 
This is probably more true of Pennsylvania than of any other State. 
Throughout Eastern Pennsylvania, at least, the old farm-houses are 
very rarely sold but are lived in as a matter-of-course by the same 
family generation after generation. I say Eastern Pennsylvania, 
because farther.west the houses are mostly of wood and very transi- 
tory and uninteresting. Excepting within a radius of say thirty or 
forty miles of Philadelphia, the old farms are exactly as they used 
to be and the country has lost none of its distinctive character, but 
within the last very few years this charm has been appreciably 
lessened in the immediate environs of the city. Cheap wooden 
houses, things never dreamed of by the serious-minded settlers, are 
springing up on every side, utterly out of keeping with their surround- 
ings. Not only do they ruin the landscape with their crude and 
glaring colors, but instead of nestling as the old ones do in sheltered 
places in a valley, these modern abominations show their sharp card- 
board angles outlined uncompromisingly against the sky. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.]} 
HOUSE OF 


FREDERK FRELINGRUYSEN, 


TILDEN, 


ESq., 
ARCHITECTS, 


LENOX, MASS. 


MESSRS. ROTCH & BOSTON, MASS. 


Helio-chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition. 


GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS, PLATE 44.—S8ST. NICHOLAS, NEW- 
CASTLE-—U PON—TYNE. 
[Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
THE AGE OF FRANCIS I, PLATES 6 AND 7. COURT-—YARD, BLOIS. 
PULPIT IN THE CHURCH AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 
[Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
HOUSE OF MR. J. FRANK COLLOM, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MESSRS. 


G. W. & F. D. ORFF, ARCHITECTS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


broken range with portions of it laid in cobble stone, and trimmed 

in Pennsylvania serpentine stone for all of the dressed and 
carved work. The work is being performed by the day and will cost 
from $60,000 to $75,000. 


) aos body of the work is to be of pink Kasota stone and laid in 


AUCHMUTY BUILDING OWNED BY THE BOSTON REAL ESTATE 
TRUST, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. WINSLOW & WETHERELL, AR- 
CHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY MR. J. W. BLISS. 


HOUSE FOR V. F. WHITMORE, ESQ., ROCHESTER, N. Y. MRK. OTTO 
BLOCK, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HOUSI FOR J. M. DAVIS, ESQ., ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. OTTO 
BLOCK, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
®. Le, 
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COURT-—HOUSE. — THE 
— HARVARD 


BUILDINGS. — OTHER 


STATE-—-HOUSE 
ALTERATIONS. COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS IN CAM- 


BRIDGE. 


URING the last few months there has 
been but little progress in much of the 
building in the city. The Court-house 
has gone on steadily, and the facades are practically completed. 
The Pemberton Square front reiterates the fact that a simple re- 
peated motive, if on a large scale, is always impressive from its size, 
and is dignified in spite of ordinary detail. The great arcade is 
certainly a thing for which to be very thankful, a thankfulness that 
is tempered somewhat when the mouldings are considered. Its 
virtues are great ones — the virtues that are seen in the aqueducts of 
the Campagna and of Segovia; but it will be at its best by moon- 
light, when all the smaller parts are fused in the mass. The clock is 
as much a mistake as ever. A clock-face is, in point-of-fact, merely 
a dial over which two hands travel, and requires only a straight- 
forward frame about it, round or square as may be, and possibly en- 
riched. Yet, the popular impression seems to be that this dial is a 
climax, a thing worthy of pedestals, of pediments and heraldic sup- 
porters, until it becomes a very apotheosis of time. -The halo very 
seldom fits thoroughly well. 

The smoke has begun to clear from the State-house competition 
skirmish, and the result is seen to be better than there was cause to 
expect. Now that matters have regulated themselves, the question 
ean be referred to without creating further unpleasantness. The 
protest of the architects against the terms of competition was taken 
expressly for the purpose of destroying the effect of such terms as a 
precedent. The Governor objected and reiterated his objection at 














the dinner of the Master-Builders, that the architects asked him to 
do what the law, as it stood, did not allow him to do. This was per- 
fectly well-known at the time of the protest, and the Governor was 
neither misunderstood nor in any way injured by the protest. 
There was neither time nor power to amend the previous legislation, 
but there were both to protest against the result of it. At a time 
when the public taste had reached the point where it takes an in- 
terest in architecture without knowing the rudiments of its science, 
when it mistakes the prettiness of a perspective sketch from one 
point of view for the character of a monumental building — which is to 
be walked through, and not seen through the small end of a field- 
glass — there was instituted a competition which, by its terms, would 
attract all the specious cleverness in the profession, while it 
would repel, at least, a good part of the men of restraint and of 
studious qualities. It was time to make a protest. 


The old ery arose that undeveloped talent might appear. Of all 
studies, architecture is the most gradual in its growth towards 


achievement. A poet may be born, but an architect must also be 
made; and the belief that a monumental building can be designed 
by a stroke of genius and without previous training, is a faith in a 
fortuitous correlation of forces that is scarcely sane. ‘The fact that 
three of the protestants were asked to award the prizes, either in- 
dicated especial confidence in the quality of the protestants or — a sop 
to Cerberus. The design as revised and published in the daily press 
is quiet, follows the key set by the old building and is well-planned. 
The colonnades come in the right places, the arcades over Mt. 
Vernon Street give an excellent opportunity for a treatment that 
is so well-handled in the Genoese palaces and in the Louvre. The 
pediment seems flat and unnecessary. A pediment of such a size is 
a very awkward thing to deal with, unless it is filled with sculpture, 
a thing that it would be as well to be chary in doing, as it has rarely 
been done respectably well since the time of the Greeks. It is, of 
course, impossible to judge the detail, but it can easily be an im- 
provement over that of the present State-house, of which it is 
its weakest point. 

In Cambridge there are several new buildings approaching comple- 
tion, of which the best is Hastings Hall, the gables of which are 
especially well-handled. It is our chief bane, so far as architectural 
effect is concerned, that each building erected is a unit sufficient to 
itself, and is unconnected by cloister, arcade, wall or roof with anything 
else. Asa result, Harvard is devoid of interest as a whole, and ex- 
cites varying sensations as to parts. There is no unity of idea, method 
or even a continuity of masses; each building is alone and lonely, 
and the whole impression is one of a lot of scattered fragments, of all 
sizes and shapes. This would be well enough for a country academy, 
but should not influence the disposition of the buildings of a University ; 
and it is much to be hoped that at some time the buildings of Har 
vard may be connected and made into some sort of a heterogeneous 
whole. What is true of Harvard, is true of all our towns, excessive, 
isolated individuality —a kind of individuality that is insolently 
original. There is an example in the two new buildings near Felton 
Hall — the Industrial School and the Library: two more different 
buildings it would be difficult to find, as to material, lines and masses. 
The School is the better, as it is simpler and more direct, and is, on 
the whole, a very good building. It has the motive which may be 
ticketed the citadel-gate motive, as an entrance with the two flanking 
tourelles, the central arch, ete. It is very correct — exact symmetry, 
contrast and concentration of interest upon the entrance; but, in 
some way, it seems a little affected, a little medieval, and the port- 
cullis seems to be lacking. The iron balcony on the central ventilat- 
ing shaft, and the shaft itself, are, however, sufficiently modern. If 
slate is good enough for the roof, why must tiles be used on the bays 
or tourelles? This use of numerous materials is another American 
besetting sin. As for the Library, it is undoubtedly picturesque 
(imagine picturesqueness set in a treeless scrap of field, level as a 
pond), but it is the most aggressively sophisticated building in 
Cambridge. Its whole manner implies a consciousness of making a 
brave show — under the circumstances — and of educating the public 
as to what a combination of tower, pitched roof, arcades and 
dormers can be if it tries, and tries hard. The detail is, in some 
places, too coarse, in others, too fine, there is no sense of relation of 
parts. The dormer finials are well cut, but too finely cut; the same 
thing is true of the arch mouldings, and the two-storied caps are 
painful travesties upon old models. 

One man in ten is born color-blind, and a color-blind person can- 
not tell the difference usually between green and red. It is 
charitable to suppose that the person who selected the stone for the 


building on Main Street, Cambridge, corner of ———— Street, 
has the misfortune to be color-blind; nothing else will excuse 


the use of a green stone of the color and texture of green soap. 
Apart from this, there can hardly be found a building with fewer 
claims to respect; it is a mixture of split-face stone, used in too small 
and too square pieces, of heavy arches, of which the voussoirs are 
so cut as to appear unconstructive, of copper bays of uncouth outline 
with unnecessary terminations, of ornament in the wrong places, and 
without vigor or method. It belongs to a class of building that 
usually I would pass by without a word, but, in this case, from its 
manifest cost and from its pretentiousness, it occupies the position of 
a thing that vitiates the public taste, and needs mentioning, so far as 
design is concerned, in the same way that the Cogswell fountain 
needed mentioning. It may in spite of this, however, be a convenient 
and agreeable building in the interior, and a very good investment. 
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A SUIT FOR EXTRA COMPENSATION.— THE 
PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

YB AND WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHI- 

TECTS. — PROJECTED OFFICE—BUILDINGS. — EXHIBITIONS. 


ONSIDERING that the city directory contains over two hundred 
(‘ names of individuals who are actively practising architecture in 
Chicago, it is quite remarkable that their names so rarely figure 
in the courts in connection with any proceedings to obtain their fees. 
Lately, however, quite an important suit! was brought in the 
Superior Court by one of our architects to obtain extra compensation 
for unusual and extraordinary services, which excited general interest 
among the profession here, several of the prominent architects 
appearing on the witness-stand. The facts of the case are as follows: 
The defendant sometime since when about to build his restaurant, 
which cost nearly $150,000.00, and is to-day the most elegant place 
of its kind in the city, made a written contract with his architect for 
the regular professional service at the rate of three per cent instead 
of five per cent. The desire was to have the building ready for 
occupancy upon a certain date, but in order to accomplish this it 
soon became evident that the greatest diligence would be necessary 
and in order that everything should be pushed along as rapidily as 
possible and that nothing might be delayed, the defendant desired 
his architect to devote his entire time to the building, promising him, 
but not in writing, additional compensation. Accordingly the archi- 
tect gave his personal supervision to the work daily, the entire day, 
and as a consequence the building was occupied at the desired 
time. When, however, it came to a settlement between the architect 
and his client, disputes arose and finally the case was brought into 
court. 
The architect filed the following bill of particulars. 


3 per cent on $146,571.00 as per original agreement, $4,397.15 
Special supervision daily, all day, 2 per cent, 2,931.42 
Total, $7 328.55 


By cash at divers times, 
Balance due (or sum for which suit was brought), 


3,000.00 
$4,528.55 

The defendant admitted that $685.70 was still due to the archi- 
tect and upon this basis the case was argued. Both parties waived 
the jury, and the case was submitted to the court, so that the result 
is unusually interesting, as no one can say that fine rhetoric had in- 
fluence on an ignorant jury. 

The defendant submitted to the court: First, that the services 
rendered were simply the services contracted for in the original 
written agreement. Second, that the contract alone should govern 
and that a promise to pay further compensation was a promise with- 
out consideration and therefore void and not enforcible. 

On the other hand the plaintiff submitted that the regular 
professional services he had contracted for, did not include any such 
extraordinary labor as he had rendered at the special request of the 
defendant, and that such services were extraordinary and extra 
according to all rules of architectural practice, and in confirmation 
of this, some of the prominent architects of the city went upon the 
witness-stand. The court found that under the contract if it was 
necessary that plaintiff should devote his entire time to superintend- 
ing the building he was bound to do so, but the court further found 
that the plaintiff at the request of his client, devoted a much greater 
portion of his time to the business and interests of the defendant in 
the matter of the construction of the building than was necessary to 
properly superintend the construction of the same and much greater 
than is customary among architects in this community under like 
circumstances. As a result, judgment was given in favor of the 
architect for $2,180.00 and the case has not been appealed. 

An unusual amount of interest is felt here in the balloting now in 
progress for and against the consolidation of the Western Associa- 
tion with the American Institute of Architects, and the feeling so far 
as can be judged seems to be practically unanimous in favor of such 
consolidation. Should the measure be defeated either by the 
extreme East or the extreme West, there will be much disappoint- 
ment, for the feeling at this point is of the most cordial possible 
character between the two bodies, of both of which, indeed, many 
are members, and this good fellowship has been strengthened by 
several recent events, notably the invitation from the Illinois State 
Association to the Chicago Chapter of the Institute to be present at 
their last regular monthly meeting and luncheon, and afterwards to 
accompany them through one of the large office-buildings that is just 
on the point of completion. There are several of these buildings 
that are particularly worthy of note but as yet, although supposed to 
be ready for occupancy, they are scarcely so and cannot be seen at 
their best, until the workmen are out of the way. Although these 
large structures are not yet filled with tenants, the projects for 
extremely heavy buildings seem to continue and should the sketches 
now on the boards be carried out some of our large buildings, now 
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the largest of their kind in the world, will in their turn be eclipsed 
by mammoth constructions. 

The curious scheme of bringing the old, historic Libby Prison to 
Chicago in sections and rebuilding it here, as mentioned in a 
previous letter, is now being accomplished.2 A large piece of 
property has been leased for ninety-nine years and a high, pictur- 
esque stone-wall with tower and battlements is being built across the 
front so as to completely hide from public sight the old prison itself 
until one is inside the inclosure. The prison building, it is under- 
stood, is now being taken down at Richmond preparatory to shipping 
it to its new resting place, where it will serve the purpose of a war 
museum. 

Art exhibitions continue to be numerous and well attended. The 
Palette Club (formerly the Bohemian Club) an association of ladies 
both professional and amateur, and the most important of its 
kind in the city, has had its annual exhibition where many 
good things were shown, some of the chareoal-work being very 
far above the general average of work of that kind in this country. 
Some of the water-colors were also very successful, while a case of 
miniatures attracted unusual attention. The annual Water-Color 
Exhibition at the Art Institute is now in full blast and many very 
excellent things are shown. Quite a number of this exhibit had 
already been hung at New York earlier in the season. The Chicago 
Artists’ Club in a few days will open their exhibit in black-and-white 
from which their friends are anticipating much pleasure. 
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—— —_ — * tects, recently incorporated, is show- 
ing signs of activity. As a first 
official action, it is setting itself against improperly-conducted archi- 
tectural competitions. ‘There is a very strong feeling against com- 
petitions generally, and many look forward with hope to the time 
when the public will have learned that it is serving its own 
interests best when it goes direct to any architect it may feel 
confidence in and give him the work it wishes to have carried out, 
without resorting to public competition. Of course, the idea of the 
public is that through a competition more can be got for the 
money; the most, in fact, that money could be possibly made to 
produce; so much, indeed, that it is doubtful whether under any 
other circumstances money could be made to go so far. And 
as the public holds out what it thinks is a tempting bait, it winks 
and puts its finger to the side of its nose as it contemplates the in- 
teresting spectacle of hungry architects, like so many minnows, 
struggling to get hold of it. But the end of this kind of thing is at 
hand, and wee to the committee who, in the Province of Ontario, 
offers such an insult to the profession. Think of the village build- 
ing committee we suggested a few months past as a suitable subject 
for Dickens’s pen, and imagine the change of expression on the 
placid and well-satisfied wardens’ countenances when the thunder- 
bolt from the Ontario Association of Architects descends in their 
midst, taking them suddenly aback, and informing them that their 
proposed competition must be very differently conducted if they 
wish architects of standing to enter into it. The Secretary has 
recently sent a circular to the members of the Association, advising 
them not to enter into a competition just advertised, and requesting all 
architects who know of any contemplated competitions to communicate 
with him, that, if necessary, he may take such action as may lead, if 
possible, to the fair management of the competition. Such energetic 
action is very praiseworthy, and, it is to be hoped, will be well per- 
sisted in. 

The Confederation Life Association in Toronto intends to erect a 
great block of offices soon, and will probably throw the work open 
to competition before long. I believe the preliminaries of the com- 
petition have been under discussion, and that professional advice 
has been obtained on the manner of its conduct. They will prob- 
ably spend some $400,000. 

The Equitable Life Association of Toronto and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Montreal intend also to erect large blocks 
of offices this year. The Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
praiseworthy and Christian humility, intend to surpass all other 

2The providential wrecking, near Maysville, Ky., of the freight train upon 
which was loaded the disjoined fragments of this notorious building will, we hope, 
put an end to this most un-American enterprise. We fear, however, that the 
number of relic-hunters in that neighborhood was not large enough to cause 
the total disappearance of the material. In case the enterprise is carried on it 
would not be an unrighteous act for the press to ensure its failure by alleging 
that the wreck caused the total loss of the original material and that the man- 


agers were offering the public a sham and fraud. An exploded fraud is nota 
paying property. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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similar associations in the splendor of their new building and the 
perfection of its arrangements. 

Mr. Saxon Snell has appointed Mr. J. R. Rhind, an architect of 
considerable ability in Montreal, to be superintending architect 
under him for the new Royal Victoria Hospital. Mr. Rhind will 
prepare an estimate of the cost, Mr. Snell being, naturally, un- 
acquainted with the details of prices of material and labor in 
Canada. ‘The work will be put to tender as soon as possible, and 
commenced with as little delay as possible. The Hospital is to be 
the most perfect ever erected, and architects and students will do 
well to make a study of it as the work proceeds. 

The plans of the Parliament Building, already half executed, 
have been entirely rearranged and the front elevation completely 
altered, and the design already published, and which caused the out- 
cry against the building, withdrawn. Several hundred thousand 
dollars have already been spent. At the present moment the works 
are at a standstill, owing to the sudden decease of the contractor, 
Mr. Lionel Yorke, for many years a prominent builder in Toronto. 
Mr. Yorke was a much-respected citizen and a worthy contractor, 
having one of the largest businesses in the city. He was taken sud- 
denly ill, and died after a few hours on April 13. The Ontario 
Association of Architects and the Architectural Guild of Toronto 
sent deputations to the funeral. 

The plans for the Board of Trade Building have been tendered 
on during the last few weeks. ‘The tenders are all in by this time, 
unless the allotted time has been extended, so we may soon hear 
what it is to cost. The general idea seems to be that it will foot up 
to nearly $300,000. 

The Toronto Court-house site is still vacant, and the building, 
therefore, not yet begun. The corporation have not quite enough 
money yet to warrant their making a start, and they will submit a 
by-law soon to the rate-payers to ascertain their opinion upon the 
raising of $600,000 in addition to the sum already subscribed. 
Justices and grand juries are continually remarking that it is about 
time we had a new court-house, but it must be remembered that 
Rome was not built in a day. 

The old city of Quebec is usually very quiet, and goes on placidly 
with its building operations without attracting much attention. 
But some people of an engineering turn of mind there have sud- 
denly waked up. They have a scheme of colossal proportions 
in view, and one which one would imagine took some of its 
dimensions, at least, from the dream from which they had awakened. 
A deputation of sixty gentlemen recently arrived at Ottawa to in- 
terview the Government on the subject of a proposed bridge, of canti- 
lever principle, to be constructed across the St. Lawrence, six miles 
above Quebec. The request of the deputation was for a subsidy of 
two million dollars, or interest amounting to one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars a year, for twenty years, for the purposes of the 
bridge. It is difficult to see what advantages would be gained 
by such a bridge: the ordinary traffic is amply supplied by the 
ferry-boats nearer the city, and the railway companies have sufficient 
means of crossing the river at Montreal and Lachine. The Govern- 
ment promised to give the subject due consideration, but did not hold 
out any particular hope of success for the scheme. 

The great tunnel of St. Clair, the object of which is to connect the 
Grand Trunk Railway systems at Sarnia and Port Huron, has been 
begun. The present connection is maintained by ferries which 
transfer the trains from Point Edward, in Canada, to Fort Gratiot, 
in Michigan. ‘The proposed tunnel will be about three miles south 
of the present ferry. The total length of the tunnel will be 6,800 
feet, of which 2,310 feet will be under the river, 1,160 feet under dry 
rround on the Canadian side, and 2,330 under dry ground on the 
American side; about 1,500 feet in the part under the river will be 
level, and from either end of this length there will be an upward grade 
of one in fifty, which will be continued through the cuttings forming 
the approaches on either side. On the Canadian side the length of 
the ascent will be 4,970 feet, and on the American side, 4,900 feet. 
The depth of the lowest part of the tunnel, below the surface of the 
water, will be 88 feet 6 inches, and the minimum depth from the bed 
of the river to the top of the tunnel will be 15 feet. The tunnel- 
casing will be of iron, with an internal diameter of 30 feet, and it 
will contain a single track. The company carrying out the work is 
an independent company, and not the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, and the work is being executed without contractors. The 
total cost is estimated at $2,500,000, towards which a subsidy will be 
granted by the Dominion Government of $375,000. The works are 
to be completed within two years. 

As the result of a tour of Toronto Corporation officials through 
such cities of the United States as have their telegraph, telephone 
and other wires placed underground, Toronto is seeking legislation 
to make the various electric companies in that place take down 
their wires from on high and put them in channels underground. A 
curious difficulty arose and caused several months delay through the 
inability of the City Solicitor to find which Parliament, the Pro- 
vincial or Dominion, had power to legislate in the matter. As it 
proves he was in the right when he suggested application being 
made to the Ontario Provincial Parliament. But this Government 
thought that as the companies had received their charters from the 
Dominion Government, it was necessary to apply to Ottawa for 
the required power. A bill was consequently introduced into the 
Dominion Parliament this session, but it was thrown out, because it 
was proved to be a Provincial matter, and the matter must be held 
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over until the next session of the Ontario Parliament, before anything 
can be done. I do not suppose the overhead wires in Toronto are 
more unsightly than they are in any other prosperous city of equal 
proportions, but they are certainly bad enough. Hamilton is 
certainly a smaller place, but, perhaps, its wires are more disfiguring, 
because of all the tough old posts those stuck up in the streets of 
that little place used to be the very toughest. It is some time since 
I happened to be in Hamilton, so, perhaps, they have improved in 
these matters. But vou might count at least two broken-kneed or 
weak-backed telegraph-poles there, to every one that was at all of a 
decent shape. recently saw an account of a trip to Canada, 
published in England by some Englishman, and the two things 
which appear to have struck him most in Toronto were Jarvis 
Street, which the author saw in midsummer, and speaks of as one 
of the most beautiful streets in the civilized world; and the quantity 
of overhead wires. Jarvis Street is certainly very pretty, with its 
avenue of shade-trees, grassy “boulevards” and detached houses in 
their gardens; but it hardly comes up to Sherbrooke Street, Mont- 
real, which is much wider, and with an avenue of much older and 
larger trees; and when one looks round the “civilized world” 
certainly the boulevards of Brussells and Paris and other Con- 
tinental cities surpass it by a long way. But of its kind, Jarvis 
Street is a good example. It will soon be paved with Val-de- 
Travers asphalt, which will make it a particularly choice drive. 












THE ART COLLECTIONS OF MR. WALTERS. 

ITH the last Saturday of April the Walters 

gallery was closed to the public for the 

season. It has been Mr. Walters’s custom 
for several years past to open that portion of his 
house known as the galleries proper —containing the principal paint- 
ings, and the Oriental bronzes and ceramics — during the months of 
February, March and April, for one or two days in each week, from 
eleven to four o’clock, for which tickets aré sold at fifty cents 
apiece, up to a limited number for each day, and the proceeds 
handed over to the “Poor Association” of the city. On certain 
other days in the same months the galleries, and sometimes the 
whole house, are opened on the same conditions to schools, art- 
classes, artists, ete.; and again, by special invitation, Mr. Walters 
oceasionally meets a number of artists and amateurs, or some dis- 
tinguished strangers in the city, and, as a genial host as well asa 
connoisseur, will himself show and discuss with them his treasures. 
From May to February again the house remains jealously closed to 
the public, and it is only a visitor having some exceptional claim who 
is admitted within its doors during that time. It is stated that about 
six thousand persons visited the gallery by ticket during the season 
just over, covering in all about twenty days. 

The question is not infrequently asked by those who have not 
seen it, “ What is the Walters gallery?” A great many scattered 
accounts have been written about it from time to time, and have 
appeared in various newspapers ; descriptions of the pictures alone, 
or of the ceramics or the bronzes; reports of artists’ receptions given 
at the house; eulogistic rhapsodies, superlatively burdened with lady- 
like adjectives, from the pen of some enthusiastic visitor from another 
city, but none of these seem to have accomplished the result of 
giving a comprehensive general description of the place. 

It is not a public building, a mere art museum or a picture- 
gallery, originally designed for that purpose, in any sense of the 
word. It is simply a dwelling-house, rather above the average size, 
and expensively constructed and decorated for its day, now some- 
what uninteresting in itself, and not meritoriously “old-fashioned,” 
which has, by a very gradual process, and with a fairly successful 
result, grown to be the receptacle for one of the most valuable and 
most interesting collections of art-objects, for its size, now existing, 
in America certainly, if not in the world. The building stands on 
the south side of Mt. Vernon Place, in the middle of the block, and 
has a three-storied facade, not over thirty feet wide, of brick painted 
gray, with some little white marble about it, and a small Corinthian 
entrance portico, where, in the centre of the ceiling, hangs a rather 
curiously-shaped little lamp, said to be always burning. The in- 
terior arrangement of the house is the somewhat stereotyped plan of 
that day —the “three-rooms-deep ” — with a hall some eight feet 
wide, on one side, containing the stairway, the middle room being 
rather imperfectly lighted by an open space near the centre of the 
building, and this same general arrangement is maintained through 
Gradually almost the entire house has, 
bit by bit, been abandoned as a home, and has become an art- 
depository, only one or two of the less important rooms being 
reserved for domestic purposes; but the familiar and unchanged 
arrangement of the plan causes a strong suggestion of the dwelling 
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still to cling about it, which rather adds to than detracts from its in- 
terest as one strolls leisurely through the rooms. 

A number of years ago an addition was made at the rear in the 
form of a one-story building, with interior dimensions of about 65 by 
20 feet, lighted from the ceiling, and covering the entire remaining 
space of the lot, its end wall abutting upon the narrow street that 
bounded it on that side. This was the first picture-gallery; but the 
various accumulations that were continually being gathered and re- 
arranged and systematized began ere long to cry out again for more 
room to show themselves, and heroic measures had to be adopted to 
accomplish the purpose. Across the narrow street on the rear was 
a building and lot fronting on Washington Place, and whose long 
axis ran at right angles to that of Mr. Walters’s house. This 
property was acquired, and while a portion of it was left for other 
purposes, upon that part immediately opposite the existing gallery 
was built a new and larger one, about 75 by 25 feet on the interior, 
approximately fireproof, and lighted from the ceiling. The city 
authorities’ permission was obtained to connect the two by an en- 
closed bridge, forming in itself a little “annex” gallery across the 
narrow street, which was far below the level of the gallery-floor, and 
the thing was accomplished. A very general re-arrangement of the 
pictures and of the entire collection was then undertaken, a catalogue 
of the pictures was published in a very convenient and attractive 
book-form, the present arrangement for opening the house to the 
public was established, and the Walters gallery stood complete as 
we find it to-day. 

As we now turn to the collections themselves, we will not attempt, 
in the scope of such an article as this, to play the rdle of either pro- 
fessional or amateur art-critic, or of the intelligent reporter, duly 
primed with dimensions and money values, and various items of 
historic, legendary and romantic interest said to be attached to many 
special objects and pictures. The collection is far too large and too 
varied for that, for we are going to see not only a gullery of some 
two hundred and fifty oil-paintings, but also numerous water-colors, 
and an exceptionally rare and beautiful array of ceramics, bronzes, 
lacquers, jade, silverware, fabric-stuffs and bits of furniture, etc., etc., 
and we only propose to describe what the general distribution of all 
these things are, and the general impression produced as one 
wanders leisurely through the rooms, unattended by custodians, not 
even provided with guide-books or catalogues (except for the 
pictures), and seldom annoyed by the crowd of uninformed sight- 
seers common to most art museums. 

We will choose one of the special days when the whole house is 
thrown open, and passing through the entrance-vestibule, rather 
elaborately ornamented with bronze panels set into carved light 
wood wainscoting, a tiled floor and frescoed ceiling —the whole 
producing an effect of rich decoration and good coloring, we present 
our ticket to the well-known, dignified and polite negro footman 
guarding the door, who receives it rather as if it were our visiting- 
card, and ushers us in with something of the courtesy extended to a 
favored guest, rather than as a mere atom of the six thousand 
“public,” to all of whem he must do the same thing. We may leave 
our ‘cane or umbrella with him, and purchase one of the picture- 
catalogues lying on the table by him, but neither action is either 
obligatory or even urged on his part. We find ourselves in the 
rather dimly-lighted hall, hung with Deck plaques and some good 
Chinese or Japanese panels, where stands also Rinehart’s original 
marble, “ The Woman of Samaria.” The wall decoration of the 
hall itself, as well as of the parlors and throughout the house (except 
in the newly-designed galleries or special rooms) was not done at a 
time when such work was at its best —in fact, has little in it to 
attract special attention now — and, while not discordantly bad, does 
not call for further comment. We turn first into the parlors, on the 
left of the hall, the two rooms thrown into one long one divided by 
columns. ‘They are crowded with furniture and bric-a-brac of every 
description, suggesting a combination of drawing-room and _ art- 
emporium — tables, chairs, cabinets, pedestals, brackets, bronzes and 
shelves loaded with small objets de virtu of many kinds— all in- 
teresting and beautiful and of intrinsic value. The only systema- 
tized classification apparent is an intentional and consistent aban- 
doning for these rooms of any other classification than a varied 
collection of reproductions and smaller art-objects of many kinds and 
countries, more or less modern. On the mantel are bronze copies of 
Michael Angelo’s Medici groups; in a glass case is a quantity of 
silver-ware, vases, pots, caskets and bowls of Turkish, French, 
English and American make. On a long row of narrow shelves is a 
collection of Vienna cups and saucers and some Venetian glass, 
while scattered about the room are “Solon” vases, some marble 
busts and family portraits. But, somewhat oppressed with the mass 
of small things we have first lighted upon, and the consciousness of 
all the greater ones that lie before us, we hurry from the parlors and 
give a hasty glance back into the dining-room, feeling a little as if 
we were intruding, and that we might unexpectedly come upon our 
host and have to apologize for our presence. This, however, never 
happens. In the dining-room, only two things particularly interest 
us: the frieze running entirely round the room, painted a number of 
years ago by a French artist on canvas panels, and representing the 
game-birds of the Chesapeake, treated naturalistically in a landscape 
of the shallow waters and low shores of the bay as a background ; 
and there is also a superb Sevres vase on a revolving pedestal, treated 
with the typical landscape decoration. Before we give ourselves up 
to the galleries themselves, on whose threshold we now find ourselves 
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—the pitces de resistance of the whole house —we will first see 
what there is up-stairs. The small room over the hall we find 
entirely devoted toa collection of small water-colors by Bonvin, 
marvels of minute detail and bright color, a sort of Meissonier treat- 
ment of still-life, flowers, fruits, and here and there a bit of a land- 
scape or interior. Now we turn into the front room over the parlor, 
and hold our breath for a moment at the mass of gorgeous colors 
that lie before us. The entire room is spread with pieces, large and 
small, of Oriental fabrics in silk and satin, gold and silver, portiéres, 
scarfs, cushion-covers hanging over the walls and upon every article 
of furniture, most carefully and effectively distributed, all to be as 
varefully folded and laid away when the hours of inspection are 
over. ‘The room directly in the rear of this is closed, but we pass 
back to that above the dining-room. ‘This is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable portions of the house, probably the only room of 
its kind in the world. It is entirely devoted to a collection of 
Barye bronzes, massed together on tables and in cabinets specially 
designed for the purpose, from the little paper-weight of a coiled 
serpent or miniature dancing bear to the large, allegorical river 
figures and the marvellously complicated groups, such as the tiger- 
hunt and others, with lion and horse studies in every imaginable 
attitude, fascinating in their suggestion of nature and life and in 
their power of reserve and selection. 

On the third floor are two small rooms only to be seen. One is 
called the “ Marie Antoinette ” chamber, a little room furnished with 
various small pieces of the classically refined furniture of the Louis 
Seize period, some of it claiming to be genuine, others only repro- 
ductions, all pretty and interesting, and the walls and bed hung with 
blue and white and gold satin damask and white muslin. The other 
small apartment is usually called the “ Dutch room,” furnished with 
some old and odd pieces not corresponding in date, style or locality : 
a bedstead, a cabinet, a wardrobe, a mirror, some old blue-and-white 
china, etc., each interesting in itself, but rather a conglomeration as 
a whole. We may now finally retrace our steps down-stairs to the 
gallery, passing various etchings and engravings of more or less 
interest on the walls, and in the upper hall a table holding an album 
in which have been gathered a number of sketches representing the 
ideas of different modern artists on the subject of “ prayer.” 

Reaching the first floor again, and passing down the long corridor 
by the side of the dining-room, we enter the first gallery. This was 
in former days where the pictures were hung, and the walls are still 
covered with a sort of drab-colored tapestry; but every available 
foot of space against the wall and over the floor that will not impede 
circulation is now occupied with the cases containing the ceramics, 
lacquers, ivories, glass, silver, jade and other objects of the best 
periods and rarest workmanship. The designs of the cases them- 
selves, and the arranging and classifying and grouping of the objects 
with careful regard to form and color, show a most artistic hand, 
and add greatly to the impression produced. As we stand by one 
case filled only with the most valuable bits of old blue-and-white, we 
may look through the glass of another, containing only ivory and 
lacquers and kindred objects, to gorgeous masses of red and orange 
and green beyond. We tread softly over the old Eastern rugs 
that strew the painted wooden floor, and, finding ourselves in the 
farther corner, we pass through a little door into the water-color 
cabinet. It is very small, and closely hung with some sixty or 
seventy frames of moderate size and great variety of subject, but 
none that do not bear the name of an artist of high rank, some the 
very highest. These are Millet, Bida, Bonheur, Détaille, Ziem, 
Fortuny, Meissonier, Rousseau, Tadema and Breton, all represented 
in this little box of a gallery. Our catalogue now comes into play, 
and, as we again pass through the ceramic gallery, we can only wish 
it would serve us some purpose here too; but it does not, and the 
task, indeed, seems almost hopeless to give names and numbers to 
the hundreds of objects massed in those cases. If, however, this 
could in some way be even approximately accomplished, the intelli- 
gent enjoyment of the gallery would be greatly enhanced for most 
people. 

From the other far corner we pass under a little green velvet 
portiére into the annex of the “bridge,” where is concentrated the 
special attractions of the more delicate “ peach-blow” vases and a 
large case of wonderful, small Japanese bronzes. Here hang three 
life-size portraits by Bonnat, — one, the best, of himself —forming a 
sort of introduction to the large gallery of the oil-paintings, the last 
and most important room of the house, to which the “ bridge ” is a ves- 
tibule giving access through an unobtrusive little green-portiéred door 
in an extreme corner, which is almost lost to your notice as soon as 
you pass through it and you find yourself shut in by apparently four 
solid walls; this gives a peculiar feeling of seclusion, and almost of 
oppression, as otherwise the dimensions of the room are such as to 
produce the impression of a certain stateliness, as in a public gallery, 
and seem to demand more generous and evident entrances on the 
main axis. This, however, could not perhaps have been well avoided 
under the conditions of the alterations. These walls also are covered 
with a drab tapestry of a conventional dragon pattern; the heavily- 
coved ceiling leading up to the skylight, starting from a projecting 
cornice, is ribbed and panelled in very bold gold relief on a bronze 
background; a low wainscot in ebonized wooden panels surrounds 
the room below the pictures. The entire floor is covered with a 
heavy, rich, red carpet, and down the centre of the room are alter- 
nate couches of dark-green velvet and low, flat cases of lacquers. 

We come now to the pictures themselves. Of no part of Mr. 
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Walters’s collection has so much been seen, so much written, and so 
much known. As we stated, we do not propose to enter here upon 
the field of professional criticism. Perhaps it would be better if 
such things were only written by artists themselves, and read only 
by connoisseurs, if we could devise a means for a connoisseur becom- 
ing such without the aid of a criticism in the first place. It is stated 
that there are not to be seen here the pictures of the same startling 
interest, either from size, subject or brilliant treatment, as are found 
in some other private galleries of America, but it is also acceded 
that there is derived here from the whole collection a feeling of more 
general satisfaction, both to the artist and the amateur. As is 
well-known, the pictures are all modern. There are here the 
several familiar types to be found in all such collections: there are 
those of special merit and value from authorship or technical hand- 
ling; there are those that most attract public interest from the 
subject chosen or from brilliant treatment; and then, among all the 
rest of more or less merit, there stand out conspicuously those par- 
ticular ones —and they are not few—that we feel and know are 
the best, without having to give a special reason for the opinion, 
and that they are very great pictures indeed for these days. It 
is only one or two of these that we will mention. 

Looking at each other from the two opposite places of honor at 
the ends of the gallery are Corot’s “St. Sebastian ” and Delaroche’s 
“The Hemicycle,” totally different from every point-of-view, but 
each equally worthy of its place; and, as we wander from one to 
the other, we irresistibly pause before Rousseau’s landscape, 
“ Winter Solitude,” Tadema’s “Sappho” and his “Roman Em- 
peror,” De Neuville’s “Surprise at Dawn” and Breton’s “Close of 
Day.” Dagnan-Bouveret’s “An Accident” and Gérdéme’s “ After 
the Masquerade” we cannot omit, but we turn willingly from the 
feebleness of his “ Christian Martyrs” to Baron Leys’s strong and 
interesting canvas, “ Edict of Charles V.”- Many others we want 
again and again to go back to and dwell upon, but the fading light 
warns us the hour for closing is near, and we feel that we have 
attempted to see too much at once, and in too short a time. To 
thoroughly enjoy and become familiar with all there is to see in this 
house, experience has taught us that our visits must be frequent and 
not too long if we would avoid intellectual as well as physical 
fatigue. , 
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THE TIFFANY EXHIBIT FOR THE PARIS EX- 
HIBITION. — THE DESIRABILITY OF EXHIBI- 
TIONS OF rHE ART INDUSTRIES. — THE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE CENTENNIAL ARCH. — 
THE PROTESTANT CATHEDRAL COMPETITION, 


: NE of the most interesting collections of 
modern industrial art work, which it has 

been mv fortune to see, was the recent ex- 
hibition at ‘Tiffany’s of the jewelry and work in precious metals, they 
were about to send to the Paris Exhibition. 

The jewelry, while remarkable in its way, was less interesting 
and showed less of the influence of modern methods on design and 
execution. The other pieces, however, ranging from card-cases 
and smelling-bottles to tea and coffee services, and even a complete 
toilet-set with pitcher and bowl, ete., in hammered silver, were 
designed with an appreciation of the qualities of the different 
materials, textures and colors, that made them fascinating studies to 
any artist, and particularly to architects. Not that they were in 
any sense architectural as the word is commonly used, but that the 
architect could not but see, in miniature, the same problems that con- 
front him every day — how motives as old as the hills are revivified 
by new and personal interpretations, how closely interdependent are 
beauty and fitness, and how much effect lies in the true appreciation 
and the straightforwardness of the construction. 

I have only referred generally to this collection realizing the 
futility of attempting any description of particular pieces. To one 
who has not seen them, nothing short of a very clever drawing at 
large scale could render their beauties in black-and-white, so 
delicately and justly have the different materials, textures and colors 
been combined and so good are the details. Some of your readers 
will be fortunate enough to see them in Paris, and others may on 
their being returned. It ought to be possible to have these and 
other notable achievements in the art industries, publicly exhibited, 

where they could be seen and studied. Paris has the Societé des 
Beaux Arts appliqués aux Industries, which holds periodical ex- 
hibitions of the greatest interest, at which old works and new are 
exhibited side by side, or special industries, as tapestry or cabinet- 
making are shown in their chronological development, and it would 
seem, as if some such exhibitions might be initiated here under the 
impartial direction of some institution like the Metropolitan Museum, 
or better still through the codperation of the kindred institutions of 
the principal cities of the country. The management being in 





private collectors of fine pieces, and all the artistic societies would 
have their sympathies enlisted and could be counted upon to con- 
tribute. Many treasures now practically inaccessible could be seen 
and studied by the already large and constantly-growing body of 
designers. The value of great permanent collections like those 
of the South Kensington Museum, is beyond dispute in forming the 
taste and developing the ability of the designers, and thereby 
influencing the perceptions of whole countries and adding to their 
well-being and prosperity. We have already several such permanent 
collections, barely outlined as yet, but increasing constantly in 
efficiency and scope. 

The value of exhibitions of works of the same character brought 
together temporarily and embracing not only the old but also the 
latest productions in the different industries would have an equally 
beneficial influence and would not only not interfere with the useful- 
ness and the resources of the permanent collections, but would, by 
bringing vividly before people the intimate relation between a 
knowledge of past work and the results of to-day’s, greatly stimulate 
their interest in all such matters and practically demonstrate the 
advantage and utility of all permanent collections. 

The Centenary Celebration has passed into history and has been 
treated, ad nauseam, by the daily papers, in every possible light and 
from every possible point-of-view. 

We can record, in connection with it, one success scored by and 
for the profession, and none the less gratefully, that it seems to have 
developed in an entirely spontaneous and unpremeditated manner. 

It seems that the residents on and near Washington Square, in 
casting about for some fitting method of expressing their patriotism 
and honoring the occasion, determined to erect a temporary arch 
across Fifth Avenue, at Washington Square, where the avenue be- 
gins, and being of intelligence above the average, they asked Mr. 
Stanford White to design their arch. 

The houses on either side of Fifth Avenue and facing the Square 
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are very simple brick houses with white (wooden) cornices, ete., but 
large enough and quiet enough in design to have much of the charm 
and dignity of Colonial work, although built somewhere about forty 
years ago. Mr. White, taking advantage of these circumstances, 
designed a very simple wooden arch, painted white, with a few 
wreaths and ornaments in stucco, and surmounted by an old carved 
and gayly-painted wooden Washington, about eight feet tall. It was 
further effectively decorated with groups of flags and streamers of 
bunting and numerous incandescent lamps accented the main lines 
for night display. 

A simple round arch spanning the street, resting upon panelled 
rectangular piers and crowned by a modillioned cornice and a 
balustrade was the motive, which would have been bare and cold but 
for a certain grace of proportion and an evident harmony with its 
surroundings. I think every one immediately concerned must have 
been a little surprised at the immediate popular success of this 
unpretentious wooden arch; it was, in a sense, the success of the 
celebration, and the suggestion was soon made, and as soon as made 
enthusiastically received by every one, to perpetuate the arch in 
marble, as a permanent record of the event. 

At a committee meeting it was decided to raise by popular sub- 
scription, $100,000 for the arch and $50,000 for its adornment with 
sculpture. It was further agreed to entrust the designing of the 





capable hands, not only the producers of art industrial works, but 


permanent arch to Mr. White. In three days after the subscription 
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was opened about $10,000 had been subscribed and the whole amount | immense deal has perished), proves him to have been an indefatigable 
can without doubt be secured. and most industrious workman; and although they are often tainted 
It will be most interesting to see what Mr. White will make of | by the sham grandiose, there is a certain amount of real magnificence 
this exceptional opportunity. There are conditions, which make the | in some of his designs. No one can walk down the Salle des 
problem by no means a simple one. The wooden arch spanned the | Glaces, for instance, without feeling impressed with the grandeur of 
roadway, the piers resting and encroaching upon the sidewalk, and | the general effect, and the beauty of the workmanship of much of 
in order not to block that passage entirely the piers had to be | the ornament. But the fault of it all is the mixture of the sham and 
smaller than they should have been for the best appearance; carried | the true, without, apparently, any reason; as for example, the 
out in stone they would hardly meet the requirements of stability | magnificent marble staircase, with its wall decorated with false 
and would certainly look thin and weak. The only way out of this | balustrades and admiring men in gorgeous drapery. 
dilemma would seem to be, either to encroach upon the adjoining The teaching department of the Academy, seems to have been of 
property (the buildings setting back perhaps twenty-five feet from | gradual growth, and the Academicians were ever ready to shirk the 
the building line), and the owners may not see the reasonableness of | work. Oddly enough, too, they were averse to exhibiting their 
doing that, or to move the site to the lower side of the street in the | works, and had to be forced to do so. It were well, were they (some 
park where there is plenty of room, thus changing radically | of them) of the same opinion now. But if averse to exhibiting, they 
the relations to the adjoining buildings. were ever ready to undertake other laborious duties, such as provid- 
The great Cathedral competition has reached another stage, it | ing all requisites for their models in life and death. The model was 
being announced that four of the designs have been chosen. attached to the Academy and received a fixed salary; consequently 
The lay committee, some weeks ago, selected three sets of plans, | he was part and parcel of the institution; and we find a document 
but not feeling absolute confidence in their own powers of dis- | in the archives which gives us an account of the cost of the funeral 
crimination they appointed a committee of two architects, Professors | of one Jean Francois Deschamps, Academy model during the 
Ware and Babcock and one engineer, Mr. John Bogart, to make an | treasurership of Chardin, in 1773. The grand total amounts to 126 
independent choice from their stand-point. This committee reported | livres. On the other hand, a grand banquet held about the same 
on Friday the 10th, recommending four designs and it appears that | time, only cost the Royal Academy 83 livres, although the prices of 
the three previously selected by the lay committee were also included | many of the viands were much the same as at the present time. 
in their choice. This coincidence, which would seem to point to a Lady Dilke pays a just tribute to France when she says that in 
distinguishing excellence on the part of the three designs, so far | the early days as now, she was at the head of the artistic culture and 
simplified matters that the decision of the committee was at once | taste of Europe. Other countries have produced greater painters 
affirmed. and sculptors; but taking art in a wide sense as regards fine art, 
The author of one of these designs, one marked with three ara- | so called, and artistic industries, France has always been the 
besques in a circle, is at present unknown to me. The other suc- | greatest educator, and has generally been the principal motive 
cessful candidates are Messrs. Potter & Robertson, George Martin | power; it has, in fact, been a good organizer and a school; where 
Huss, of New York and W. Halsey Wood of Newark. the talents of the individual have been (sometimes somewhat too 
The four successful competitors will be required to do some further | much) lost in the service of the State and the general proficiency of 
studying of their designs, the exact nature of which has not yet | its subjects. 
transpired and it is expected that by Fall the final choice can be 
made. One member of the lay committee has suggested, according 
to the reporters, that models, at scale, of the designs might be 
required, a method of showing the merits of the different com- 
positions that would certainly be most interesting and would offer, 
under proper restrictions, an excellent opportunity for comparison. 
It has also been said, that it might have to be settled definitively 
what the exact character of the great Cathedral should be, and what 
provision should be required for the different functions, ceremonials, 






































THE DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 





sermons, etc., upon which points it is understood that the designs HE Detroit Architectural Sketch Club, on May 9, 1889 — their 
submitted, range all the way from the English Gothic Cathedral second semi-annual meeting — elected the following officers for 
plan, through the Basilica and the Classic to the type of St. Sophia ensuing term: President, T. B. Laist; Vice-President, W. B. 
with a great central space and hardly any —— or apse. Stratton; Secretary, Clarence A. Fullerton; Treasurer, R. Mild- 
There is every indication that the competition has been most fairly | ner; Executive Council, Jean A. Hackett, Max Grylls, and J. B. 
and impartially carried out and that the gentlemen sitting in | Nettleton. 
judgment upon the sixty designs submitted, have spared no pains to The club finds itself on a firm footing, and will banquet the 
arrive at the most judicious possible solution. architects of the city, on May 16th, the architects, by the way, have 


greatly assisted the club in getting through their first year, by 
various means. 
Communications should be addressed to 
CLARENCE A. FULLERTON, 
18 and 19 Burns Block, Detroit, Mich. 





























ADY DILKE’S book! might have been better named. “ Art in the 
fi Modern State,” seems to imply rather a history of art or the 
culture of art in modern times, than an account of the founda- 
tion of the French Academy and the State patronage of art in 
modern France. The book is virtually a history of French art 
during the reign of Louis XIV, including the foundation of the 











: ; A Sun-piaL iy Parapise.—Charles Lamb was possibly not far 
Academy by Colbert and Le Brun. Lady Dilke has not only | wrong, says The Horological Journal, when he conjectured that Adam 
searched the National archives and those of the Institute, and read | had a sun-dial in Paradise. Dials are probably older even than alchemy. 





at up all authorities upon the subject, but she gives her authorities in | The Babylonians had them; though the Egyptians, that wondrous 
™m notes, and at the end of the volume reproduces some of the original people who knew most of the things the moderns have rediscovered, seem 
ty documents. Perhaps the only fault which can be found in the book | 2t to have used them. The Babylonians gave them to the Greeks ; 
a4 is a certain obscurity in the language here and there, and an aa foe —_ eng Regen oes the oo es ae with 
d occasional paragraph which is rather involved pws aves. f in se whee the sun shines as ; matter-of-course and — ae lone 
- The enumeration of some of the chapters will give the best idea of complacence. French and Italian gardens are full of them; to the 


f the contents: I. France under Richelieu; II]. France under Col- 
be bert; ILI]. The Royal Academy of Architecture; 1V. The Royal 


walls of sunny chateaux they are fixed in hundreds. In the old days, 








a. 10} é ec € when there was time for sentiment and room for it, sun-dials were 
- Academy of Painting and Sculpture; V. The Academy Schools; | favorite gifts from great personages to one another —from people to 
VI. Le Brun and the Decorators of Versailles; VII. Puget, | princes, and from princes to people. Cosmo de’ Medici, whose fitful 
ed Girardon, Sarrazin and Guillain, Caffieri, Coysevox, etc.; VIII. | humors so angered Benvenuto Cellini, gave one to the Florentine 
oS Engraving; IX. Industrial Arts— The Gobelins and the Savon- eS Se —s bs ape oy —. — it am 
: narks the day. ev own cold land of fibre ani 
its The art movement by Colbert was assisted by Louis XIV’s complexion there are dials not afew. In Mrs. Gatty’s book some 800 
hve tenavent love of grandeur: Whee the Kine detarsingh we bulbd inscriptions are set down; and as some favorite legends are common to 
his g Ree , : ‘ , many dials, the recorded number is probably close upon 1,000. 
palaces for himself and his mistresses, regardless of cost to his sub- 
he jects, who were made the paymasters, Colbert determined to profit 
ade thereby. Taking Le Brun as his leading artist, he brought into his An ATTEMPT TO GET EVEN WITH A LANDLORD. — An instance of 
” service all the principal painters and sculptors of the day. Not only | the immemorial feud between landlord and tenant, and one particu- 
did Le Brun make designs for pictures and fountains, but he super- | larly noticeable because the latter was hoisted by his own petard, 
ub- intended all branches of the artistic work going on at Versailles, occurred recently in a fashionable up-town neighborhood. The tenant 
ith Marly and the Louvre, besides doing a great deal of the ceiling decora- | had been on unpleasant terms with his landlord for nearly a year, 
the tion himself. What remains in finished works and cartoons (and an and took every occasion which presented itself to make himself par- 
ion ticularly unpleasant. He held a five years’ lease of the property, and 





1* Art in the Modern State,” by Lady Dilke. Chapman & Hall, London, this was to expire May 1. He sought to renew it, but the landlord 
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absolutely refused to consider such a proposition. Then the tenant 
went home to his wife and remarked: ‘‘ My dear, we’ll get square with | 
that scoundrelly landlord.’ The plumbing in the house had been 
allowed to deteriorate, and the tenant concluded that it would be a 
great joke on the landlord to complain of this to the Board of Health, 
which, when it discovered the unsanitary condition of the place, would 
compel the landlord to improve it. So the complaint was entered and 
the sanitary inspector made his investigation, and declared the plumb- 
ing to be in an outrageous condition. The owner was notified of these 
facts by both Board of Health and the tenant. He paid no attention 
to either, except in addressing a polite note to the latter, calling his 
attention to the lease, in which the tenant had contracted, in consid- 
eration of a reduction in rent, to be responsible for all repairs which 
might be needed by the house until the expiration of the lease. The 
wholesale repairs required by the Board of Health spread consternation 
in the house. The family will not go to Europe this year, as was 
expected, but will spend the summer in some farmhouse, and the land- 
lord is regarded by his associates as one whose success in life has made 
him a veritable leader among landlords. — Exchange. 








Tug Freezinc Process mm Buitpinc.—The Chapin Mining 
Company, of Michigan, has recently made a very successful applica- 
tion of the freezing process of Dr. Poetsch, for the purpose of sinking 
a shaft through quicksand. The method of Dr. Poetsch consists in 
sinking a circle of pipes in the quicksand, and circulating in them a 
freezing-solution until the quicksand becomes hard enough to excavate. 
The shaft to be sunk in this case was 16 feet in diameter, and was to 
pass through two layers of quicksand to a depth of 101 feet, the nature 
of the ground having been previously determined by boring. A circle 
29 feet in diameter was laid out, and twenty-six holes, 10 inches in 
diameter, were bored. Eight-inch wrought-iron pipes were then sunk 
in these holes, the pipes having their lower ends closed. In each eight- 
inch pipe a smaller pipe was inserted, reaching nearly to the bottom, 
and the upper ends of both systems were connected into the circulation 
of a freezing-machine. In this way it was possible to keep up a con- 
tinuous circulation of cold solution through the pipes, which gradually 
absorbed heat from the ground and froze the quicksand until it could 
be worked without flowing. The shaft has been already sunk to a 
depth of over 70 feet, and the quicksand has been frozen as hard as 
rock, so that the work is carried on by blasting. The operations have 
been completely successful, and without the process the sinking of the 
shaft would have been an impossibility. — The Architect. 





istry upon construction is thus illustrated by the Lumber Trade Journal : 
It is safe to say that no two varieties of wood possess the same essential 
chemical characteristics, and the instant one possessing much alkali is 
placed near another that gives acid in its reaction it will invite rapid 
dissolution and decay. What is true with reference to wood applies 
with all the force to the other materials used in structures. 


Errect or DirrerENt Woops on Meta. — The bearing of chem- | 
\ 
| 


Two up- 
rights, the mainstay of a quite large country bridge, rotted off at the | 
ends when bolted together with an iron bolt. New ones were put in and 
fastened by woeden pins of the same variety, and ten years have | 
elapsed and still they stand. In the first instance beech, which is | 
known to contain much acetate, was used, and the iron soon oxidized, 
transmitting the rot to the wood, and though the rest was perfectly 
sound, the wood about the splice soon rotted off, while in the latter | 
case the same wood from the same tree was used, but the wooden pins 
did not rust, and the joint remains firm and sound at this writing, and 
it is now nearly ten years since the renewal was made. Now if a wood 
like ash or oak, having less acetate in its composition, had been used, 
instead of rotting or oxidizing it would have tended to preserve the | 
iron, hence would last longer than if fastened with pins made of its own 
species of wood, or any for that matter. 





Coat Briquetres iv France.— Among the new features that dis- 
tinguish the surface works from those which one remembers a year or 
two ago, says Mr. André in The Colliery Guardian, the most prominent 
are the washing and screening machinery and the plant for the manu- 
facture of briquettes. Great progress has been made in the former. 
The latter has grown into a very important industry, the beneficient 
influence of which is felt in the parent industry of coal mining. ‘The 
‘‘small’’ and the “‘smudge’’ now find a ready market. A few 
memoranda concerning this matter. At the Anzin collieries briquettes 
of various forms and sizes are produced. There are the five to eight | 
kilogrammes (11 pounds to 17.6 pounds) blocks for the use of the Navy, | 
turned out by Revollier presses; perforated blocks; and the ovoid | 
bullets. The Fresnes-Midi Company manufacture perforated blocks, | 
and solid blocks of five kilogrammes (11 pounds). The Neux Company | 
are making, with a Couffinhal machine, blocks of five to eight kilo- 
grammes. The Carvin Company are producing small blocks of L5 | 
kilogrammes (3.3 pounds), as well as the larger sizes. The Meurchin | 

| 
! 


Company have directed their attention to the production of large blocks 
designed for the special use of torpedo boats. The Escarpelle Com- 
pany are occupied in the manufacture of large rectangular blocks for 
the use of locomotive engines. At the Ostricourt Colliery there are 
very complete works, just erected, for the manufacture of blocks of all 
sizes from one kilogramme (2.2 pounds) upwards, except the largest | 
used in the navy. At these works they make the ovoid bullets in four | 
different sizes. These are sold mixed in definite proportions, the object | 
in view being a more effective packing of the blocks in the furnace. | 
The perforated blocks made here are rectangular, grooved on the face, | 
and pierced with from six to nine holes. Their weight is 1.5 kilo- 
grammes. They burn freely and regularly. Especially worthy of | 
notice at Ostricourt is the system of mixing caking aa non-caking | 
‘*small.’”’ By means of revolving cylinders a perfect mingling of the 
two sorts in definite proportions is effected. This mixing of the two | 
classes of coal constitutes a very important progress in coal preparation. | 


| Less than five years ago there was practically no market for non- 


caking small coal. Now it is in brisk demand at remunerative prices. 
The Eastern Railway Company were quick to perceive the economy 
resulting from the use of this mixture of the caking with the dry-burning 
sorts. At the present time they are using it in large quantities. One 
great advantage of the briquette industry lies in its utilization of dry- 
burning small coal. 














Busrness is halting in nearly all directions, according to reports from 
creditable sources. Yet bank clearings indicate a greater volume of busi- 
ness than last year. Railroads are earning less, as a rule, though stricter 
economy does not allow the extent of the falling off to be seen, Bankers 
are loaning as much capital, and mortgages are recorded with as great 
frequency as last year, but more are being paid off than last year, and the 
volume of mortgage indebtedness is on the wane. Within six years one 
hundred and seventy millions dollars of National bank currency has been 
withdrawn, and seventy millions will be paid off two years hence, making 
by that time in all, upwards of three hundred millions. The possibility of 
a financial stringency must be kept in sight, for the conditions are working 
around that way gradually. The examination of railway officials by a 
Senate Committee only intensifies the appreciation of the difticulties to be 
encountered before the questions involved can be disposed of. The week’s 
business shows that trade is active. Permits for new work are flowing in; 
country work was perhaps never more abundant. Speculators and managers 
complain of narrow margins and lower profits, but certainly the common 
people are being benefited by the existing cheapness, and the per capita 
consumption is increasing. The widespread effect of the cheapening 
tendency in progress can be no more comprehensively taken in than by 
referring to such frequently published figures as the following. During the 
past twenty years the wholesale price on large lots of the following articles 
declined as here given: Sugar, 13c to 7 2-8c; Rio coffee, Japan tea, 48c to 
18¢; butter, 33c to 24c; cheese, 18c to llc; wheat, $1.29 to $1.05; corn, $1 
to 49c. Iron, steel, machinery, tools, equipments and a thousand other 
products have declined, and this decline has been attended in the great 
mass by an increase of consuming capacity. Despite this decline, agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests have been prosperous. How long will this 
downward tendency continue? Until the natural requirements of our in- 
dustrious populace are met, nothing is more natural than that the effects of 
this downward tendency should be averted, or the attempt, at least, made to 
do so, by syndicates and trusts and associations and combinations of all sorts. 
Given a certain set of acting and reacting forces, and the result is inevitable. 
Let the great economic facts and tendencies only be properly studied, and 
the appearance of these combinations will be readily and sufficiently 
accounted for. Without wandering into essay style, it may be roundly 
stated as a conclusion that these threatening influences cannot swing 
beyond a certain point in the are. Latent social factors are ready to assert 
existence and force at the one time to protect the best interests of 
society. The architects and builders have just as much work as they can 
conveniently handle. A few unimportant strikes evince that the chronic dis- 
content of laborers cannot be altogether allaved. There is an urgent 
demand for new houses, a fact shown by recently published reports of the 
Land Department of Railroads. The generally oversold condition of tool, 
implement and equipment-makers, especially west of the mountains, grows 
out of the heavy demand from agricultural sections, from machinery build- 
ers and house and shop builders. Western architectural authorities state 
that an urgent demand for building material, especially lumber, bas set in. 
Profits on lumber since March 1, especially in the West, have been larger 


| thana yearago. The general market is stead 


The trade of the country has been and is being badly cut up by Southern 
competition. A convention of Southern yellow pine manufacturers was 
held at Montgomery recently, and talked over uniform price-lists and more 
equitable freight-rates. The poplar manufacturers met at Cincinnati last 
week, and advanced prices on first and second clear rough lumber. Forest 
fires have been doing their usual damage. Immense quantities of lumber 
are being moved on the Lakes, much greater than last year, and there is a 
demand for coastwise tonnage. White pine in Eastern markets feels the 
pressure of Southern pine more keenly than ever. Southern mil! products 
are almost everywhere pressing Northern mill products. Stumpage values 
are declining in some localities in the West, and speculative values are 
announced on a good deal of Southern lumber territory. These fluctuations 
will act advantageously on both sections. The export demand for lumber 
is still increasing, and foreign dealers are carrying larger stocks. The 
brick-makers all over the country are pushing work forward, and most of 
them have contracts for all the stock they can deliver inside of ninety days, 
at least. Prices are strong. Brick-machinery makers are sold up. Cement 
supplies have been running down. Slate manufacturers are very busy on 
home and foreign orders. Planing-mill supplies are under better control, 
though stocks are still large. The iron trade is not very active, and prices 


| have receded a little more. Textile production is guarded, lest a surplus of 


stocks above reasonable limits might lead to cuts and auction-sales, and 
thus hurt the entire market. Manufacturers are impatiently awaiting 
better conditions. Car and locomotive builders experience the effects of 
unsatisfactory returns of railroads. Between 500 and 600 miles of pipe- 
line for oi] and natural-gas are to be laid this year. A fifteen-mile belt-line 
road is talked of in Philadelphia, to be built this fall and winter. Ship- 
builders are not able to keep pace with requirements. Car-builders expect 
to be overcrowded next winter. Steel rail-makers held a meeting at Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, but failed to patch up an agreement. There is quite 
a rush of work in most small shops using lathes. The founders are not at 
all overcrowded, but the outlook is good. Carriage-builders and wagon- 
makers are busy. Dry stati-tics of trade permit very little food for 
thought, except that those who control trade and production have the 
brakes applied and are slowing up, and are expecting to reach the bottom 
of the grade by July 1, when the country will be dangerously bare of 
stocks, but with a greater producing capacity than it ever had before. 
There are no fears catestainel now of over-production, and but few business 
men, relatively, are deeply in debt for stocks. A general liquidating has 


| been going on, and, considering the volume of business done, the book- 


accounts and discounted bank-paper is less than’ the business of the country 
generally carries. 
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O\UCHMUTY BUILDING . 


Cor : Kingston & Essex Sts. 
Owne’ll by the Boston Real Estate Trust . 


Occupied in part™by~ Brown Durrell & Co. | 
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